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SVEN ]flil)IN'S “ TRANS-HIMALAYA .’” 

T* HE special quest of Dr. Sven Hedin in his last 

and greatest journey of geographical explor¬ 
ation in Tibet was that hitherto unexplored range of 
mountains, which was believed to rise within the 
unsurveyed white patch of desert on the “Roof of the 
World ” to the further side of the Tsangpo or Brahma¬ 
putra, behind the Himalayas. Although this im¬ 
mense chain, stretching for about 600 miles, is one 
of the mighty mountain ranges of the earth, and 
forms the northern watershed of the great Brahma¬ 
putra, as well as of the Upper Indus, 
yet its very existence, even, was 
largely the subject of conjecture. 

A line of high peaks in this deso¬ 
late region was first reported about 
200 years ago by a party of surveyor- 
Lamas, who had been trained and 
sent out into Tibet by the Jesuits of 
Peking, under the pdtronage of the 
emperor, Kang-hsi; and the peaks, as 
located and named by these Tibetans, 
and rediscovered by recent travellers, 
figure on the rough map, published 
by D’Anville, in a.d. 1733. Brian 
Hodgson, in 1848, as the result of his 
inquiries in Nepal, depicted these 
peaks in his sketch-map as forming 
portions of a hypothetical range of 
mountains, stretching continuously 
from the Karakorum and Pamirs on 
the west to the Tengri Nor lake near 
Lhasa on the south-east; and he 
assigned to it the name of “ Nyen- 
chen,” after the name of the highest 
peak near its Lhasa end. In the map 
attached to Hue’s travels, this range 
is also represented as an unbroken 
chain; and so, too, in Saunder’s map 
of 1879 in Markham’s " Tibet ”; 
whilst Grenard, the companion of the 
ill-fated de Rhins, in 1899, indicates 
it conjecturaily as a double range, 
which Colonel Burrard, of the Indian 
Survey, in his recent book on the 
geography of Tibet, has called the 
“Kailas Range,” after the famous 
Mount Olympus of the Hindus, at its 
northern end. So great, indeed, was 
the need for the exploration of these 
mountains deemed to be that the 
president of the Royal Geographical 
Society declared a few years ago 
that: “ In the whole length, from the 
Tengri Nor to the Mariam La, no 
one has crossed them, so far as we 
know ” (a statement, by the way, not 
absolutely correct, as the pundits 
Nain Sing and A-K. and Littledale 
had crossed them) “ .... I believe 
nothing in Asia is of greater geo- FiGj <l _ The 

graphical importance than the explor¬ 
ation of this range of mountains.” 

This, then, is the range to which Dr. Hedin now 
assigns the appropriate name of “Trans-Himalaya,” 
after having zigzagged across it by eight different 
passes, and after mapping out its contours in con¬ 
siderable detail. 

More than this, the two handsome volumes in which 
Dr. Hedin tells the story of this great achievement 

i “ Trans-Himalaya, Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet.” By Sven 
Hedin. With 388 illustrations from photographs, watercolour sketches and 
drawings by the author and to maps. In 2 volumes. Vol. i., pp. xxiii-f- 
436 ; Vol, it., pp. xvii+441. (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1909.) 
30 s. net. 
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differ from all his previous books on the “Forbidden 
Land ” in possessing greater human and living 
interest. For the first time, after his many previous 
years of travel in that country, he has been able to 
penetrate beyond the desolate deserts and reach a 
portion of what he truly terms “ Tibet proper, that is 
the part chiefly inhabited by a settled population.” 
For this good fortune and for the more friendly treat¬ 
ment generally which he experienced at the hands of 
the Tibetans he is indebted directly to the amicable 
relations established with Tibet by the British 


Sven Hedin. 

members of the last Expedition in Poo. From “ Trans-Himalaya.” 

mission of 1904, none the less real and genuine 
though cultivated at the point of the bayonet. These 
relations of friendship and respect, strengthened and 
cemented by the visit of the Grand Tashi Lama to 
India in 1903 to meet the Prince of Wales, have 
enormously increased the prestige of the European 
throughout Tibet and Central Asia. Thus, a section 
of Younghusband’s mission with four British officers, 
unaccompanied by any escort of their own, but relying 
solely on the protection of the Tibetans, was able 
to pass in a friendly way through those inhabited dis- 
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tricts of Tibet, two years before Dr. Hedin visited 
them; and several other Europeans have visited the 
Tashi Lama’s palace and the western capital. In 
particular, Lord Minto, the Viceroy of India, to whom 
the author gratefully dedicates his book, “used his 
influence with the Tashi Lama so that many doors in 
the forbidden land formerly tightly closed were 
opened to me.” 

The start, under such favourable conditions, was 
made in August, 1906, from Ladak, by way of 
Kashmir, as the recent treaty with China absolutely 
prohibited Europeans entering Tibet across the Indian 
frontier, and could not be relaxed by the Indian 
Government even in favour of Dr. Hedin, much to 
his freely expressed vexation. He gave out that he 
was proceeding to Turkestan, but in the solitudes, a 
fevv .marches out of Leh, he crossed the lofty 
Karakorum range and turned southwards into the 
great elevated Tibetan desert, the Chang-tang. 


free to us as the uninhabited Chang-tung had been. 
We should pass black tents daily, be able to'buy all 
we want. We enjoyed unlimited freedom, and had 
not a single man with us as escort or watchman.” 
Arrived at the capital, Shigatse, he says, “ the priests 
welcome us with kindly good-tempered smiles,” and 
he was installed as the favoured guest of the Tashi 
Lama, the second of the “ Living Buddhas,” who re¬ 
ceived him cordially several times. This high honour 
which he procured through Lord Minto, proved so 
invaluable to Dr. Hedin, that, as he writes, “eighteen 
months later it came about that chiefs and monks 
said Bonpo Chimbo [great lord!] we know that you 
are a friend of the Tashi Lama, and. we are at your 
service! ” His Holiness, it is interesting to learn, 
has been a keen photographer since his visit to India, 
when he was initiated into the mysteries of the art by 
British officers. In his palace he has had a dark room 
fitted up, where the developing is done by one of the 




Fig. 2. —The Summits of LunpoGangri from three Camps. From “ Trans-Himalaya.” 


Here he pushed on through the stark solitudes, day 
after day for two months, surveying the country, with¬ 
out meeting a soul until he crossed the Trans- 
Himalaya near the capital of Western Tibet. The 
first nomadic herdsmen he encountered weye friendly 
and acted as guides and supplied provisions and 
baggage animals. They, as well as their chief, in¬ 
formed him of the friendly passage that way of the 
British officers sayingThat “now Europeans seem to 
be privileged to pass through the country.” In a'few 
days more, Tibetan couriers arrived with his European 
letters, which had been sent on by the British agent 
through the Tashi Lama, at the request of Lord 
Minto; and accompanying these letters, were welcome 
stores of European provisions, newspapers, books, 
&c., as presents from the British agent at Gyantse; 
and, most important of all, an official to guide and 
assist Dr. Hedin through that inhabitated portion of 
Tibet to the Tashi Lama’s capital. 

Thereafter, writes our author, “the route was as 
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young priests who accompanied him to India. Whilst 
halting at the Tashi Lama’s capital, our traveller 
lightened • his baggage by sending back to Europe, 
through the British officer at Gyantse, his survey- 
records, note-books, photographic plates, rock- 
specimens, &c. Here, also, he witnessed th6 new- 
year’s carnival and festivities, and was allowed to 
roam freely over the famous palace of the monastery 
of the Tashi Lama, a busy hive of four thousand 
ascetics; but, unfortunately, our author, through 
want of special knowledge, has not added anything 
to our information on these interesting subjects. 

His stay at Tashilhunpo was brought suddenly to 
an end by the Chinese officials at Lhasa, who insisted 
on the Tibetans enforcing the treaty, so that Dr. 
Hedin was compelled to return forthwith to Ladak 
under a guard. On the way, he succeeded in eluding 
his guard and made a detour across the Trans- 
Himalaya by two fresh passes; he also discovered a 
new western source of the Brahmaputra, and took a 
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series of soundings over Lake Manasarowar, by 
means of his portable boat. 

On return to Ladak, with characteristic pertinacity, 
he decided to make a second expedition back again to 
Tibet, in order to complete his partial exploration of 
the Trans-Himalaya, as he reflected that, “it was 
especially irritating to think that others might come 
here and rob me of these conquests.” So with a fresh 
caravan, got together with the aid of the British 
officials, he plunged south once more through the 
terrible Tibetan deserts, and much astonished the 
discomfited Tibetan chiefs by his reappearance 
amongst them a year after they had got rid of him 
with such infinite pains. In this latter traverse, three 
more passes were surveyed, with the result, to quote 
the author’s own words, that, “When I passed over 
the Trans-Himalaya for the eighth time at Surnge-la, 
I had the satisfaction of seeing all the old hypotheses 
fall down like a house of cards and a new ground plan 
laid down on the map of Asia, where before the blank 
patch yawned with its alluring “Unexplored.” This 
mountain-system, it is remarked, cannot be called “ a 
range,” because it is a collection of several ranges, 
more or less parallel or branching off at various 
angles; Dr. Hedin, however, will find that somewhat 
similar features are displayed by the Himalayas them¬ 
selves. 

The narrative of the two years’ strenuous journey- 
ings for the survey of these formidable mountains, is 
■written in a vigorous, direct, style, which reflects the 
cheery optimism of this pioneer traveller as he pushed 
on undaunted, in the face of endless hardships and 
difficulties. It also shows him animating his men with 
something of his own abounding enthusiasm, without 
which, indeed, the exploration could never have been 
accomplished. The reader feels the swing of the 
caravan moving through the pages, with the thrill 
of reality and a pervading sense of danger ahead; 
though to many readers the repetition from day to 
day of the details of camp routine, and the reiterated 
records of the grim struggles of the men and the 
sufferings and painful deaths of the dwindling bag¬ 
gage animals, will doubtless make somewhat 
monotonous and unpleasant reading after a time. 

Besides the geographical record, so important in 
itself, and the camp episodes, there is little else that is 
new. Remarkably few references occur in respect to 
natural history; scarcely any mention or passing 
recognition is made of wild animals, or plants, or 
minerals, such as we expect in the journal of a 
scientific traveller; and the few remarks which occur 
in regard to the people and their customs exhibit a 
lack of familiarity with authentic sources of 
precise information, and the well-known researches of 
Rockhill and others. Incidental reference is made to 
a collection of rock-specimens, the description of which 
by specialists, is promised along with the detailed 
maps, which wall doubtless be accompanied by an 
analysis of other objects collected, though no 
mention is made of them. The young Indian 
elephant of the Tashi Lama, we are told, 
“is the only one of his species in the whole 
country ”; but the Talai Lama, we know, has (or 
had in 1904) a much larger tusker, a present from 
the Sikhim raja, which had survived the arctic 
winters of many years at Lhasa, and was housed in 
a grove near the British mission camp outside that 
city in 1904. “A Bod or Buddhist” is spoken of as 
if these two terms were equivalent, whereas the 
former means a Tibetan or inhabitant of Bod or Tibet. 
The “ Bothiyas ” (sic) are described as “ a mixed 
people sprung partly from Indian and partly from 
Tibetan elements,” whilst in reality, “ Bhottya ” is 
merely the Indian designation of the Tibetan race or 
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people of Bod. A want of precision in the spelling of 
several of the vernacular place-names is noticeable in 
a professedly geographical work, thus “ Sekiya ” 
invariably occurs in the text for the well-known 
monastery and sect of Sakya or Saskyas, and “ Yere- 
tsangpo ” for the Yaru (or “upper”) Tsangpo; and 
many of the names are spelt phonetically according to 
no regular system. To say “ Hor or Bod-yul” is 
equivalent to saying “Turkish or Tibet.” In regard 
to the term used for the great Manasarowar Lake by 
D’Anville in his old map, namely “ Ma-pama Talai," 
or Ma-pama Lake, Dr. Hedin gives “Ma-vang” as 
the correct form, but this latter is merely the vulgar 
vocalization of the name, which is spelt and properly 
pronounced as “ Ma-phm ” ; and our author sagely states 
that “D’Anville might have added that the Chinese 
and Talai or Dalai means ocean,” and that it was used 
to imply that this particular lake was larger than the 
other neighbouring lakes mentioned in his text. This, 
however, is not correct; “Talai” is not Chinese, but 
a Mongol word, and it is applied to all the lakes in 
that neighbourhood, as well as throughout the 
Northern Himalayas, irrespective of their size; and 
in the abbreviated form of “TdZ” it was imported 
into Northern India by the Moghal section of the 
Mongols, and is now naturalised there as the current 
vernacular name for a lake. Deficiencies of this kind, 
however, can be corrected in another edition, and in 
no wise belittle the outstanding importance of Dr, 
Hedin’s splendid geographical achievements. 

These attractive volumes, with their wealth of 
sketches and beautiful photographs, deserve nothing 
but praise, and form a fitting record of Sir Sven 
Hedin’s magnificent pioneer work amongst one 
of the most forbidding mountain ranges in 
the world. This work, tod, is of such im¬ 
portance to Indian hydrography as to have 
gained for its author, amongst other well-earned 
honours, a knighthood of the Indian Empire. It is 
also pleasing to observe that his men have not been 
forgotten, for the thirty-seven Asiatics who followed 
the explorer faithfully through Tibet, and, as 
the author generously admits, “ contributed in no 
small degree to the successful issue and results of 
the expedition,” have been rewarded with gold and 
silver medals, bestowed by the King of Sweden. 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS. 

OR a considerable time past dissatisfaction has 
been felt in certain quarters with the methods 
adopted by the Board of Trade in examining in colour- 
vision candidates for certificates as master or mate in 
the mercantile marine. On June 30, 1909, Lord 
Muskerry directed attention to the matter in the House 
of Lords, using the cases of Mr. W. H. Glover and 
Mr. John Trattles as the text of his argument, and 
moving that a Select Committee be appointed to con¬ 
sider the conditions under which eyesight tests for the 
mercantile marine certificates were conducted. Lord 
Hamilton of Dalzeil, in reply, stated that during the 
last four years 23,131 candidates were examined; of 
these 239 failed in the colour-vision tests; 64 appealed, 
with the result that 27 passed and 37 were rejected. 
The tests, based upon the report of a committee of 
the Royal Society, which sat at the request of the 
Board of Trade in 1890, were considered to be efficient 
as at present carried out. He held that no case had 
been made out for the appointment of a Select Com¬ 
mittee. The Marquis of Salisbury said he had, per¬ 
haps, a special claim to be heard in this matter, be¬ 
cause he was colour-blind himself. He was convinced 
that colour-blindness was capricious; on some days 
he was very much more colour-blind than on other 
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